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INTRODUCTION 


he islands of Goa were converted to Catholicism when the Portuguese 

conquered the area in the 16th century by defeating the Adil Shahi 
rulers.” The conversion and its impact on Goa - particularly the Goan 
Inquisition — have generated a fair body of literature. Not all this literature, 
however, is primarily concerned with analyzing the subject, and some of it 
leaves the disappointed reader with the feeling that crucial issues are not 
being addressed or, more unhappily, that what is written is largely apologetic 
in stance. A critical approach to the subject has still to be firmly established. 

The conversion of Goa to Catholicism was largely the work of various 
religious orders which came to Goa in the 16th century. The Franciscans 
arrived in 1517 and their work was limited mainly to Bardez. The Jesuits 
were the most influential order that came to Goa.? They were responsible for 
the conversion of Tiswadi and Salcete. It was with their arrival in 1542 that 
missionary activity in Goa received an impetus. The two other orders of 
significance were the Dominicans, who came in 1548, and the AugustinianS, 
who came a few years later. These orders were not without their differences,’ 
but it may be said with some assurance that in their missionary activities in 
this period they functioned in similar ways. 

Some observations may be made about the relationship of these 
missionaries with the conquering power. Not all of those who came as 
missionaries belonged to the conquering nation; yet they all functioned under 
the orders of the King of Portugal. Missionary activity under the Portuguese 
was part of the padroado system.” It was linked very closely with the 
establishment of military and political rule in the regions conquered by the 
Portuguese. The Portuguese king was the Grand Master of the Order of 
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Christ and the padroado, which came into force as a result of a series of 
papal bulls passed between 1452 and 1456, gave him the authority to conquer, 
subdue and convert all pagan territories. He was awarded spiritual 
jurisdiction over all newly conquered territories. In an age in which the 
Catholic church played a dominant role in European politics and society, it is 
not surprising that the monopoly of spiritual administration given to the 
Portuguese was accompanied by a recognition of their commercial monopoly 
in the newly conquered areas. In the Bull Romanus Pontifex, Pope 
Nicholas V acknowledged the extensive overseas domains that the 
Portuguese had acquired and the fact that they were 


anxious to retain the monopoly of navigation, trade and fishing in those 
regions; lest others should come to reap where the Portuguese had sown, 
or should try to hinder the culmination of their work. Since this work is 
one which forwards the interests of God and of Christendom, the Pope, 
Nicholas V, here decrees and declares motu proprio, that this monopoly 
does in fact apply not only to Ceuta and to all the present Portuguese 
conquests but likewise to any that may be made in the future, southward 
of Capes Bojadar and Nun, and as far as the Indies (Boxer 1969: 21). 


What Diffie and Winius have to say about Jesuit missionaries applies 
equally to the other orders which worked under Portuguese rule in this 
period: 


Xavier was a Navarrese, Valignano an Italian, and Frois a Portuguese and 
so the Society's dream was not primarily a Portuguese one. But Portugal 
was the patron, the transporter, the financier, and the licensing agent of 
the Society in Asia, and it backed Jesuit projects with its money, its 
personnel, and its prestige. Xavier's mummy lies today in a silver tomb in 
Goa. The Apostle of the Indies and his men, if not all Portuguese, 
thoroughly represented the Portuguese cause and became its spiritual 
mercenaries (1977: 405). 


The purpose of this paper is two-fold. It first analyzes some of the 
material relating to the conversion of Goa, focusing on the kinds of questions 
that have been addressed so far. I have had to be selective but have tried to 
include those authors I consider most significant. The second objective is to 
focus on certain neglected aspects of the conversion of Goa. I will attempt to 
locate my subject within its socio-historical context and will try to understand 
the main characteristics of the conversion movement. Why were the 
Portuguese interested in mass conversions? Why was conversion such a 
necessary part of conquest for them? How did they set about making 
converts? Did they use one method to convert or a variety? Why? Why did 
people convert? Were these conversions ‘forced’ or 'voluntary'?° I hope to 
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show that much may be gained from a more critical reading of the material 
available, particularly the letters written by the Jesuit missionaries in Goa on 
which writers such as D'Costa (1965) have drawn extensively. 


AN ANALYSIS OF AVAILABLE LITERATURE 


Heras (1935) and D'Costa (1965) write self-consciously from the 
perspective of the converting missionaries. For both, an important aim of 
writing is to dispute the ‘popular’ view that conversions were made ‘by force’. 
Both hold that the missionaries were ‘humanist! in their approach, attempting 
to come to terms with the belief systems of the people and converting only 
when there was a genuine desire on the part of the person to be converted to 
turn to Christ. It is argued that the conversions were 'genuine' in that they 
arose out of a true commitment to the faith, not out of force or out of a 
desire to gain material benefits (‘bread and butter Christianity'). D'Costa 
uses Jesuit letters to demonstrate that the people ‘asked' to be converted. 
The apparently voluntary element of the conversions is sought to be 
emphasized. Both writers are concerned with an essentially limited set of 
questions. Issues regarding conversion are reduced to the single question of 
whether or not 'force' was used in making converts. By emphasizing the 
voluntary aspect of the mass conversions and not looking deeper into the 
circumstances under which they occurred, D'Costa precludes any historical 
or sociological understanding of them. In both works, conversion is looked at 
merely in terms of the motivations of individuals. 

With Rogers (1962, 1964), the perspective becomes wider. His analysis is 
part of the attempt to understand the motives which brought the Portuguese 
on their Asian mission. While he does not deal directly with missionary 
efforts, his views are important for understanding the age with which we are 
concerned. He rightly points to the role that certain notions played in 
spurring on the Portuguese in their maritime ventures. One of the most 
important of these was the idea of the existence of ‘Eastern Christians’ who 
lived in the region of the Indies, beyond the known Islamic world.’ The myth 
of the existence of a powerful Eastern Christian emperor called Prester John, 
thought to rule in Ethiopia,® spread rapidly through the world of Latin 
Christianity. As Rogers observes, the Portuguese carried with them on their 
travels the idea that they might meet these Christians and forge a unity with 
them. In bringing this to our attention Rogers draws away from discussions of 
Portuguese motives relating solely to their desire to control the spice trade in 
Asia. If he is read correctly, what he is pointing to is the need to look beyond 
the commercial or economic aspect of Portuguese colonialism and see it as 
part of the ideological framework within which it took place. Rogers, 
however, is himself somewhat untrue to historical realities in failing to look 
closely enough at the motives for which this unity was sought. While he is 
clearly aware of the answer he chooses to underplay its implications. 
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Certainly a unity with Christians beyond the Islamic world was sought: but its 
aim was less to forge an understanding with them that cut across cultural 
differences, than to be able to present a more powerful front to the Latin 
Christians' hated enemy — the Muslims. 

Certain other writers emphasize the opposite viewpoint to the one 
endorsed by Heras and D'Costa: conversions are seen as having been forced, 
and the converted as helpless and passive. Prominent among these are 
Priolkar (1961), Rao (1963) and Pereira (1978). Like Rao, Priolkar holds that 
though in theory it was enjoined that conversions should be based on free 
consent and not on force, in practice the instruments used were the lure of 
material rewards and threats of violence and torture. The choice, as he and 
B. G. D'Souza argue, was between the ‘cross and the sword’ (D'Souza 1975: 
93-94). Priolkar is important because he attempts one of the few analyses of 
the Goan Inquisition that are available in the literature.? However, the value 
of this exercise is somewhat doubtful given that the records relating to the 
working of the Inquisition - which lasted, despite one major break, from 
1560 to 1812 - are not available and were probably destroyed. Priolkar ends 
by relying on accounts written by travellers to Goa and by basing his 
description on what is known about the functioning of the Inquisition in 
Europe. 

Pereira's work is significant for drawing our attention to aspects of the 
society on which the conquering Portuguese imposed their religion. Using 
Portuguese records, he is able to draw for us a picture of village life, centred 
around its deities and temples, as it must have existed in the 16th century 
prior to the arrival of the Portuguese. He also gives us an account of some of 
the methods used to convert, including the denial of customary honours to 
Hindus, the destruction of temples and the taking charge of orphans. 

This literature is valuable in that it establishes that an understanding of 
pre-Portuguese society must precede any analysis of the changes that were 
brought about in that society by conversion. We are also introduced to 
certain specific methods used by the Portuguese to convert the local 
population. However, we still do not get any idea of why people converted. 

Historians such as Boxer (1963, 1969) and Pearson (1981, 1987) make 
some significant additions to the discussion of this subject in the literature. 
Boxer argues that there were four motives for Portuguese expansion: 
crusading zeal against the Muslims, the desire for Guinea gold, the quest for 
Prester John, and the search for Oriental spices. He speaks of the 'mixed 
motivation’ (1969: 20) behind the establishment of their empire and cites the 
papal bull quoted from above to substantiate the point. On conversion, he 
argues that the Portuguese used a mixture of ‘carrot and stick methods, in 
which the stick sometimes predominated’ (1969: 66). He is also more specific 
at places, citing particularly the prohibition of the public celebration of Hindu 
festivals and rituals and the passing of laws favouring converts to Catholicism 
to the expense of those who resisted conversion (1969: 66). Pearson suggests 
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that political realities could soften the conversion drive. In the 1590s the then 
viceroy of Goa told the King of Portugal that while he agreed that all the 
temples in Portuguese India should be destroyed, this could not be done in 
Diu. 'If it were all the vanias would leave, and commerce at this most 
lucrative fort would grind to a halt' (Pearson 1987:122). 

We have now moved away to some extent from a discussion limited 
almost wholly to whether or not ‘force’ was used to make converts. With 
Boxer and Pereira, we have been introduced briefly to some of the methods 
of conversion used by the Portuguese. Pearson's discussion draws our 
attention to the fact that we cannot speak of conversion as a religious 
phenomenon alone, isolating it from its location within a specific set of 
politico-economic realities.'° 

Diffie and Winius (1977) and T. R. De Souza (1979) add valuably to our 
discussion. De Souza notes that in pre-Portuguese times village life centred 
around the temple. Every activity was initiated and concluded with offerings 
to family and village deities. Temples were where village records were 
housed, children educated and cultural activities held. Revenue from certain 
lands was allocated for the support of the families connected with temple 
worship and service. After the conversion these lands became the property of 
the church and now supported the religious orders who were, essentially, 
‘strangers’ to the village (De Souza 1979: 94). The functioning of village 
communities was affected and the laws of inheritance changed. In other 
words, conversion altered social life in significant ways. 

Diffie and Winius locate Portuguese colonialism within its socio-historical 
context. They point out that it was rather different from later Dutch and 
English colonial ventures in that it was mainly in the hands of nobles and was 
less concerned with actual trade than with syphoning off some of the profits 
of others’ trading activities.'! The instinct to conquer was military rather than 
commercial, and the ventures better fit the tradition of the reconquista than 
they did the merchant traditions of England or Flanders. In De Souza's work 
one finds the valuable idea that conversion cannot be looked at merely as a 
change in beliefs or ideas. As we shall see, conversion involved changes at 
social, economic and political levels. Diffie and Winius complete the 
argument that we met in Pereira's work. It is necessary to reconstruct socio- 
historically not only the converted society but also the one which sets out to 
convert. Only then can the nature of the process be clearly understood. 

Most of the writers to whom I have referred have not had the conversion 
of Goa as the main subject of their analyses. While some valuable ideas have 
been thrown up, the subject has been dealt with only as part of other 
concems. In the few writings primarily concerned with conversion, such as 
those of Heras and D'Costa, the approach followed has left much to be 
desired. Questions such as why the Portuguese set out to convert or how such 
large populations were converted in a short period have not been adequately 
addressed. I shall now attempt to analyze the conversion of Goa 
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socio-historically, dealing particularly with some of these neglected areas of 
research. I will argue that an exclusive emphasis on either force or 
voluntarism gives us an incomplete and untrue picture of the conversion of 
Goa. While it is true that the Portuguese used dramatically destructive 
methods to convert, the Hindus of the region were not completely passive. 


THE CONQUEST OF GOA 


As a first step in this analysis I shall focus on the motives behind 
conversion. This involves locating the Portuguese within their historical 
context and understanding the reasons for their conquest of Goa. I shall 
argue that Portugal's colonial ventures may be viewed as an extension of the 
Crusades. From the 11th century onwards the history of the Iberian 
Peninsula was in large measure one of confrontation between Muslim and 
Christian forces. With the First Crusade in 1095, Christians launched a series 
of attacks on Muslims to wrest control of the eastern Mediterranean (Diffie 
and Winius 1977: 12). The 14th century saw the creation of the Order of 
Christ. Portugal was charged with defending Christians against Muslims in 
Europe and overseas. We have already seen that papal bulls granted the 
Portuguese a commercial and spiritual monopoly in all newly conquered 
territories. The search for ‘Eastern Christians’ became a part of this struggle 
against Islamic forces. A unified Christian world would be invincible. 
Moreover, since the Muslims controlled the spice trade with Asia, the battle 
to wrest control of it immediately assumed a religious dimension for the 
Portuguese. 

It was with such ideas that Vasco da Gama entered the waters of the 
Indian ocean. He was in search of 'Christians and spices’. Fed on vague 
notions that Prester John ruled India and that Indians were Christians, it is 
no wonder that he and his men paid homage to what they thought was the 
image of Mary in Hindu temples.'* The Portuguese soon found that to gain 
complete control of the Asian trade routes they needed certain key posts 
where they could establish political and military rule. Goa was one of these 
posts. 

In 1510 Goa was conquered by Afonso de Albuquerque and his troops 
from its Muslim rulers. It is not surprising that Albuquerque ordered the 
massacre of the defeated Muslim forces. The city of Goa was set on fire and 
the Portuguese soldiers massacred the Muslims with Crusaders’ zeal. The 
mass of the population of Goa was Hindu, however, and having wiped out the 
Muslims the Portuguese had to come to terms with them. 

Medieval Europe's defining characteristic was its religion - Catholicism - 
and all other aspects of social life were viewed in relation to it. In the period 
of the Crusades the Europeans divided the world into two halves: Christians 
and infidels or pagans. The Portuguese treatment of the Muslims in Goa 
shows how clearly they identified with this world-view. It also explains their 
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handling of the Hindu population of Goa. While these were not traditional 
enemies to be killed, they were nevertheless pagans. Yet the Portuguese 
needed their help and support if they were to rule for any length of time. 

Given that the Portuguese identified themselves primarily in religious 
terms, their method of incorporating the local population into their political 
body and ensuring its support necessarily involved conversion to Catholicism. 
Mass conversions became a fundamental part of the charter of conquest, 
given the need to create a body of social allies. It is not sufficient to speak, as 
Boxer does, of 'mixed motivation’. I have tried to show that the different 
aspects of Portugal's Asian ventures - conquest, trade and conversion - were 
all parts of a single ideological framework and are rendered meaningful only 
when viewed thus. 


PRE-PORTUGUESE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


We may now proceed to examine the kind of society that the Portuguese 
would have encountered on their arrival in Goa. Such an analysis will enable 
us to see what were the changes that conversion actually brought about. 

It is believed that the earliest settlers in Goa were certain tribal groups 
who lived off the forest or the sea or who practised shifting cultivation (De 
Souza 1990; Kosambi 1956). A series of invasions brought to the region the 
plough and settled agriculture centred around the cultivation of rice, along 
with which came Brahminical Hinduism and the caste system (De Souza 
1990). The earlier settlers were pushed to the hilly parts of the forest, and 
over time some became part of caste society. 

A system developed which gave ritual and socio-economic dominance to 
the highest castes. Land was owned in common by lineages of gauncars, who 
may be defined as the male descendants in the patriline of the original 
inhabitants of a village (De Souza 1990). Most of them were of the Brahmin 
and Maratha castes (Kosambi 1956). They had a number of lower castes 
serving them whose payment consisted of shares in the harvest and who were 
also often given plots, usually of less fertile land, to cultivate for self- 
consumption. The gauncars administered village affairs, paid the taxes to the 
rulers and shared the surplus among themselves (De Souza 1979). Labour 
was organized into castes, and marriage within a caste ensured its 
reproduction. While particular castes might exchange services, there was a 
severe restriction on the exchange of food and women between castes. In 
almost every village the gauncars were the leading members (mahajans) of 
the village temple. Some of the best lands were set aside for the maintenance 
of the temple cult and of those who rendered ritual services (De Souza 1979). 

Social life centred around the cultivation of the land and the symbolic 
cycle revolved around the agricultural calendar and the celebration of the 
harvest. The gauncars had ritual privileges at most village festivals. The most 
important deities were family or lineage deities (kula devas) and the village 
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deity (grama deva), who guarded the boundaries of the village and protected 
its inhabitants from the influence of evil spirits and the dangerous powers of 
nature (Pereira 1978). It may be said that the main concerns of religion in 
this agricultural society, based on caste and village and organized along 
patrilineal kinship, were the protection of the village lands and boundaries 
from the dangerous or unknown forces of nature and the regeneration of the 
community or lineage group through the worship of common ancestors. The 
religious ideology of caste further served to legitimate and perpetuate the 
hierarchical social structure. 

Various political regimes ruled the region at different times. Their 
concern was with the collection of revenue, and village administration was 
left in the hands of the local people (D'Souza 1975). The rulers did not enter 
into the socio-religious life of the communities. However, under the Muslim 
rulers who governed the region just before the Portuguese entered, a more 
interventionist policy was adopted in the collection of revenue. The dessais or 
military men of this regime attempted to take over land from the gauncars 
and forced people to work as menials in their households (Kosambi 1962). 

Did their new position of vulnerability play any role in the acceptance of 
conversion by the high-caste gauncars? They had, after all, welcomed the 
Portuguese as a means of shaking off the Muslim yoke (Kosambi 1956). But 
why did the lower castes convert? I shall attempt to answer these questions; 
but first I shall describe the process of conversion. 


CONVERSION 


The imposition of Catholicism was a political act and its maintenance 
required political decisions. The state now had ideological control and 
religion, turning from its inward-looking stance, acquired a new social 
function: serving the purposes of the state. The methods that the Portuguese 
used to convert showed that they had gained some understanding of the 
functioning of the society they had conquered. More research is needed 
before we might know how a social group that sets out to convert uses its 
knowledge of the society to be converted. This is more easily understood in 
cases where sects are formed within a society. But the Portuguese were 
converting an alien society. Jesuits’ letters'? reveal that through observation 
and conversations with Brahmins learned in the scriptures they acquired a 
degree of knowledge about the workings of this society.'* That would have 
required time, however, and I think that the changes that took place in the 
methods of conversion some decades after the Portuguese first arrived 
reflected the growth of their knowledge. 

At first the Portuguese used principally two methods of conversion: taking 
charge of orphans and setting up a system of privileges to attract adherents to 
the faith.'° Girls under the age of 12 and boys below 14 whose fathers were 
no longer alive had to be given over to Christian guardians who would bring 
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them up according to Christian principles. They received Portuguese 
education and were available for incorporation into Portuguese service. The 
second way of attracting adherents involved setting aside jobs and offices for 
those who converted while denying them to those who refused to convert. 
These methods succeeded only in small measure, and even in the 1540s the 
pace of conversions was essentially slow (D'Costa 1965). 

It was around this time that new methods of conversion were adopted. 
While the older methods were not given up, a new stress was placed m what 
I view as a three-pronged attack on Hinduism. This involved the destruction 
of idols and places of worship, the prohibition of religious practices and the 
manipulation, in a variety of ways, of the socio-economic and kin 
relationships by means of which society was organized. A number of laws 
were enacted against the Hindus, particularly those with socio-economic and 
religious dominance — the Brahmin and Chardo gauncars and the priests. 
These laws included the banishment from the Old Conquests of those who 
would not convert, the banning of the performance of Hindu religious rites 
and ceremonies, and the prohibition of the religious activities of Hindu 
priests. Hindu gauncars were forbidden, on pain of payment of a fine, from 
convening a general council unless the gauncars converted to Christianity 
were also present. It was declared that the decisions taken in such a council 
without Christian gauncars would be considered null and void. In villages 
where there were more Christian than Hindu gauncars, the latter were not 
permitted to enter the assembly; and when the decisions were recorded, the 
names of all the Christian gauncars had to be written first (Wicki IX: 305- 
306). Artisans who had served the village gauncars and fashioned the objects 
of worship required in temple rituals, could not be employed to produce 
any objects of Christian worship unless they were converts to the new 
religion. 

The Portuguese changed the laws of inheritance, permitting women to 
inherit if they converted. This worked against the religious principle 
underlying the existing laws. Customary Hindu law held that a man's property 
was for the material and spiritual benefit of his lineage. His male descendants 
who inherited that property thereby became responsible for the performance 
of the religious rites essential for the repose of his and his male lineal 
ancestors' souls (Derrett 1977: 206). In a patrilineal society a woman could 
not fulfil this role. 

Finally, the Inquisition, which technically applied to the Portuguese and to 
converts, could be used against Hindus who could be shown to have 
prevented others from converting. In short, Hindus were effectively denied 
access to their laws. Severe limitations were placed on the options they could 
exercise. 

Nevertheless, resistance to conversion was possible. Violent resistance 
came in the form of attacks on missionaries. In 1583 five Jesuits were killed 
in Cuncolim village. Though the response was swift and repressive, such 
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occurrences make it difficult for us to view the Hindus as completely passive 
in the face of conversion. Even when people were converted, some means of 
purification and re-entry into Hindu society may have been possible. Kulkarni 
(1992) observes that the circumstances of mass 

conversion called for unusual measures. The Brahmins of the 16th and 17th 
centuries devised various simple methods of reconversion such as bathing in 
the sea on the birthday of Lord Krishna (Gokulashtami) or being sprinkled 
with water from the sacred river Ganga. According to him the Christian 
missionaries retaliated by erecting crosses along the sea shore. The Brahmins 
countered by arranging mass bathing ceremonies elsewhere. In the end, 
however, such measures proved inadequate against the swiftness and fervour 
with which the Portuguese went about conversion. It is necessary, though, to 
see that they did exist as possible responses. 

A last option, which many chose even though it meant giving up land and 
property, was to leave the conquered territory and go to the mainland. Let us 
look at one instance. In 1560 the gauncars of Carambolim village met to 
discuss the situation arising out of the increasing influence of Christianity. 


One spoke up and argued thus: 'We are caught at a tough time ['em 
tempo forte’) because what we have is sown and cast into the land. If we 
go to the mainland, the Muslim land on the other side, we have to leave 
our property and if we stay we will be forced to become Christians. We 
should take mature counsel and give thought to the future to prevent what 
might happen. We should go with our families to the mainland and live 
under our law because...it seems to me that it is better to lose our 
property than our souls.' Another responded thus: T do not think that the 
fervour of Christianity will last beyond the reign of this viceroy because it 
is his zeal that has led to all this. It appears to me that we should wait till 
he leaves and in the meanwhile sustain ourselves as best we can in Goa.' 
Finally, the seniormost, to whom the rest gave great due, raised himself 
and said: 'I do not think it good to calculate when the viceroy Dom 
Constantino is going to leave for Portugal but rather when the fathers of 
the Company of Jesus are going to leave. And it is clear that they will 
never leave or stop making Christians. It will not end with this viceroy but 
will carry on with all the others. Therefore, let us commend ourselves to 
God and become Christians.' As a result of this resolution, fourteen 
gauncars with their families became Christians (Wicki IV: 658-59). 


It is easy to say that the decision of the gauncars to convert was totally 
pragmatic: they did it to avoid losing their land and property. But let us look 
a little deeper. Might this pragmatic decision not have been based on 
considerations a little more complex? On the one hand they faced the 
realization that since the missionaries would not leave, access to their own 
deities would remain cut off. In such a situation Catholicism, with its 
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pantheon-like array of saints and its loose structure, was the only means they 
had of recreating their socio-symbolic life. On the other hand, conversion 
would once again effectively legitimize their superior position. Their position, 
we should remember, had only recently been rendered vulnerable by the 
dessais. By aligning themselves through conversion with those in power, the 
gauncars strengthened themselves considerably. 

It seems to me that these conclusions are not completely absurd. They are 
affirmed by other evidence. As Houtart and Lemercinier (1981) argue, 
churches in some ways replaced temples. In their new places of worship 
converts could reconstruct their socio-symbolic system organized around the 
production and reproduction of their material and social arrangements. It 
must also be remembered that where the superior position of the gauncars 
was concerned, the Portuguese were not ill disposed towards the privileges of 
hierarchy: they came, after all, from the upper ranks of a profoundly 
hierarchical society. In using a variety of measures against those gauncars and 
priests who refused to convert, they aimed not so much to deny them power 
as to mobilize that power on their own side. This explains why they made 
considerable efforts to convert Brahmins (D'Costa 1965) and incorporate 
them into the priesthood and why they readily allowed converted gauncars 
several privileges in the churchcentred Catholic symbolic cycle that came to 
exist in villages where the new religion was established. Thus the position of 
the gauncars, recently weakened, would have been strengthened through 
alignment with the new rulers and secured against possible competition from 
other groups. 

We have noted that the destruction of temples was one of the principal 
means used to effect conversions. It would appear that the Portuguese had 
gained some idea of the centrality of the temple in the life of a village 
community.!° They knew that lands were kept aside for those who served in 
temples and that agricultural processes and religious celebrations were 
linked. The Charter of 1526 which encoded the customs of the land 
recognized these aspects of village life. Jesuit documents bring out the 
importance of certain feasts (such as the harvest) celebrated around village 
temples, which later found their place within the Catholic calendar (Wicki 
IV: 596-600). It is no surprise, then, that the Portuguese concluded that if the 
temples were all destroyed people would turn inevitably to Christianity 
(D'Costa 1965). 

Silva Rego gives us an interesting case of Hindus asking for a church to be 
constructed over the remains of their temple. We read that in 1543 in the 
village of Daugim in Tiswadi, a church was built on the site where a temple 
had previously stood. The temple had been pulled down by the Hindus 
themselves, who asked for a church in its stead (Silva Rego 1947). How does 
one explain this act? Was it 'voluntary* or ‘forced’? We know that around this 
tune the Portuguese had decided to destroy temples and had already started 
acting upon that decision. Idols were being destroyed and laws had come into 
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force which made the open practice of their religion by Hindus virtually 
impossible (Pereira 1978). Given such a scenario, it is unrealistic to look at 
the conversions solely as voluntary acts of faith induced by a commitment to 
the new religion. 

I would argue that the Hindus did not act out of complete helplessness. A 
choice was being made to adopt Catholicism. It is probable that, given that 
their own deities and places of worship were no longer available to them, the 
Hindus saw Catholicism as the only way of preventing their world from 
falling completely to pieces. This gives us some inkling as to why Hindus 
asked to be converted; and it may help account for conversions among the 
lower castes. 

We have other instances of Hindus themselves asking to be converted. 


Near the church of St. John where the Indian ['canarim'] Andre Vaz 
whom we have already mentioned lived, dwelt an honest pagan man 
[‘gentio'] who out of the fear of shaming himself in front of his relatives 
could not say that he wanted to become a Christian. He knew that one of 
the provisions of the king was the prohibition of the celebration of Hindu 
festivals under threat of punishment. One of these was the festival of the 
areca palm [Holi]. He cut a branch of the areca palm as if he was 
celebrating the festival and went to Father Andre Vaz and said to him: 
‘Father, I cut an areca [branch] knowing that if I were found with it you 
would have to arrest me and give me the punishment that this merits. [So] 
I require you to accuse me before the vicar general that you found me 
with it so that I can become Christian without fear of my relatives' (Wicki 
IV: 342- 43). 


What does such an incident tell us? Similar stories are to be found about 
the celebration of other festivals like Ganesh Chaturthi and Lakshmi Puja 
and of ceremonies like marriages. Those who had attempted to perform such 
ceremonies or to celebrate such festivals in hiding proclaimed their desire to 
be converted when they were caught in these prohibited acts (D'Costa 1965). 
Why? There is, of course, an easy answer: they wanted to escape punishment. 
But our examination has to go deeper than that, to provide something more 
than merely pragmatic answers. 

As has been noted earlier, the symbolic and ritual practices of Hinduism 
were closely related to the cycle of productive activities. They formed a unity 
concerned with the celebration of the fertility of the earth and of human 
fertility. It appears that with access to their old symbolic practices cut off, 
what the Hindus were coping with in this period was a breakdown of this 
unity. Only in such a situation is it possible for particular symbols such as the 
areca palm'’ to be severed from their contexts of meaning in such a way that 
they appear to have a strictly pragmatic value. In asking for conversion 
Hindus were exercising choice within the limitations of the situation. One 
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way in which they could reconstruct their world meaningfully and avoid 
further chaos was by accepting the new religion being offered them. 

Let us now tum to the ways in which the Portuguese manipulated the 
socio-economic and kin relations of the Hindus. We have already seen what 
they did to the laws of inheritance. Now we shall look at their intervention in 
commensal relations between castes. The Portuguese were aware that eating 
food with strangers defiled the Hindu. It involved a pollution so great that the 
person found guilty of it was rendered an outcaste and no social relationships 
could be entered into with him (D'Costa 1965). In a letter of 1561 to King 
Sebastian, Provincial Quadros wrote: 


It is necessary that Your Highness should be truly informed about our 
reasons for making this people Christian in this way. Firstly, among other 
ceremonies which the devil taught this people, there is one according to 
which they can in no way either eat in our company or of our food.... For 
those who eat from our hand cannot be Hindus any more nor mix with 
Hindus nor the Hindus with them. When on being arrested they are 
brought to this house because of their asking to be received as Christians, 
we give them hospitality in order to instruct them in things of our Faith.... 
Once they experience our hospitality, those who eat our food and in our 
plates are incapable of being Hindus any more and lose all hope of re- 
entering their caste, and have necessarily to accept some other Law, 
since they have lost the one they had... (D'Costa 1965: 87-88). 


We are also told the story (Wicki IV: 345-46) of how a woman, who when 
she discovered that her son had been made to eat beef at the house of a 
Christian, ran to Father Pedro d'Almeida in tears and said that she wanted to 
become a Christian because her son had eaten beef and already become one. 
Having eaten food at a Christian's house the boy had, in effect, lost his caste 
and his place in the circle of kinship. For his mother, then, little remained but 
to follow suit. Not just individuals but whole families, kin groups and local 
caste groupings could be converted in this way. Moreover, the Inquisition 
came down heavily on converts who refused to consume beef and pork. 

We have evidence that meat-eating was not taboo among the lowest 
Hindu castes and that deities were often honoured with animal sacrifices 
(Azavedo 1890). For them the adoption of a meat-centred diet would have 
been no wrench. This may also have made Catholicism seem less alien to 
them. 


Among the Catholics of Goa today, beef and especially pork are festive 
foods par excellence. Their consumption is also a mark of social status. To 
‘cut a pig for a feast' is a matter of pride which invites the admiration of 
others. It is possible only for the wealthy - and these are usually of high caste 
- to do this. But even the lowliest Catholic will try to purchase at least a 
kilogram of pork for a feast day. 
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It is clear that the consumption of beef and pork (mas) is associated with 
the Portuguese. They are said to have brought both the mass and meat (mis 
ani mas) to Goa. Mass and the feast centred around mas are the principal 
components of a festive celebration. It seems to me that in the environment 
created by conversion, when the position of a group depended on its 
relationship with those in power, accepting mas was a crucial way of aligning 
oneself with the Portuguese. 

Let us turn for a moment to the possible reasons for the use that the 
Portuguese made of beef and pork as a means of effecting conversions. It is 
probable that their preoccupation with the food habits of the Hindus was 
related to their own dietary preferences. The Portuguese diet in the period 
under consideration was heavily meat-centred. Beef and pork along with goat 
and mutton were staple foods (Marques 1971). It is not unlikely that the 
stress the Portuguese laid on converting the Hindus through the use of beef 
and pork had some relation to their attempt to transplant the staples of their 
own diet in the new world they had conquered. Wine, bread and olive oil 
were other items introduced in these societies (Braudel 1992). The 
establishment by Europeans of meat-eating in the areas they conquered 
would also have made possible the domestication of animals that were until 
then wild. 

Another issue must be examined. Speaking of food as a symbol of 
conversion involves a discussion not only of the foods that are consumed but 
also of the act of eating. We know that ‘eating’ in the form of sharing the 
Eucharist is an important part of Catholicism. We are therefore apt to see it 
as it is meant to be ideally, that is, as a participation in the brotherhood of 
Christ, and to contrast it to the hierarchical relations involved in the 
restrictions placed by the caste system on eating with others. 

But caution should be exercised while making such a comparison. First, 
the emphasis placed on ‘eating’ the Eucharist (communion) is a modern 
phenomenon that was not so stressed in medieval Europe.'® Bynum (1991) 
points out that theologians viewed frequent communion with ambivalence, 
believing that it lessened the feeling of awe with which one should approach 
the Eucharist. Monthly communion was seen as being frequent. Second, as 
Weinstein and Bell point out, even when the elements were received, the 
reception was hierarchical: 'The priest first drank from the cup, then 
bestowed the wafer on passive communicants’ (1982: 226). Third, as Bynum 
points out, from the 13th century onwards viewing the host was more 
important than its reception. At this time, elevation of the host came to 
replace both consecration and the reception of the elements as the centre of 
the ritual of the mass (1991: 45). This was the period in which the Eucharist 
came to be reserved in pyres and tabernacles for viewing. Taking the host out 
in a monstrance in the processions centred around church feasts such as 
Corpus Christi was also a very important part of church ritual. 

The order of these processions reflected the social order.'? In medieval 
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society's organic view of the social whole, all believers were members of the 
mystical body of Christ, but the head was naturally superior and regulated the 
arms and feet (Weinstein and Bell 1982). The concept of lordship was 
regarded positively in the Christian thought of the period. The clergy, the 
knights and the labourers, hierarchically ordered, made up the social whole. 
To deal with changes in the social order, more complex hierarchies were 
worked out. Through most of the medieval period three distinct modes of 
organizing the social world existed side by side. These were ‘a tripartite 
organic distinction of prayers, fighters, and workers; a juridical estate 
grouping of clergy, nobility, burgher, and peasant; a wealth ordering 
descending from rich to poor’ (ibid.: 196). The social order mirrored the 
heavenly order. Elevation of the host in a monstrance was a symbol of power 
and an important part of Portuguese victory processions when they 
conquered Goa. It is not surprising to find that the privilege of ‘handling the 
body of Christ’, so dramatically demonstrated in the passe (crucifixion) 
celebration on Good Friday should have been given to the converted 
gauncars in most villages. 

One last example may be taken up of the methods used to convert. It will 
show us another way in which the village communities’ networks of social 
relationships were utilized to make converts and may throw more light on 
why the lower castes converted. The Documenta Indica (Wicki IV: 753) tells 
us the story of 'a priest who, at the latter's request,’ 


came to Carmona village to pray over a Christian who was bedridden with 
paralysis and whose recovery was not expected. When he had finished 
praying, the priest asked the man, since he was their gauncar and leader, 
to call together the Christians of the village, who numbered about forty in 
all, so that he could talk to them about God. When they had come 
together he gave them a lecture which pleased them very much and told 
them to go and gather together all the gentios and he would talk to them 
and make them Christians. 


What I find significant in this story is that the priest initially uses the man 
to approach the people of the village because he is 'their gauncar and leader’. 
Was it the missionaries’ policy to convert the lower, service castes through 
their ‘leaders’, the landowners and patrons of the village? There are other 
instances where the missionaries first persuaded the 'elders' or gauncars of 
the village to convert and then went to the other caste groups (D'Costa 1965). 
In other words, the vertical ties of dependence which bound the lower caste 
groups to the gauncars were utilized in order to convert them. Those who did 
not convert could, in any case, not be employed by Christian gauncars. From 
the point of view of these groups, taking to Catholicism was probably both a 
way of aligning themselves with the new rulers and a means of re-establish- 
ing, in the terms of the new regime, their relationships with the gauncars. 
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Let me now attempt to draw together the threads of my argument. I have 
tried to show that by the destruction of temples, the prohibition of festive and 
ceremonial practices, and the manipulation of the social bonds of kinship and 
caste, the Portuguese created a set of circumstances which rendered 
impossible the maintenance of Hindu symbolic life. Entire populations 
became available for conversion to Christianity because their access to their 
own laws had been cut off. The decision to convert, then, cannot be 
considered voluntary or pragmatic in a simplistic sense precisely because 
when their own laws had been rendered inaccessible the Hindus were forced 
to consider the only option left to them - converting to Catholicism. 
Nevertheless, a completely deterministic view would also prove inadequate. 

A view of the history of Goa shows constant flux and shifts. In early times 
various tribal groups must have lived in relationships of exchange, using the 
natural resources of the region. When new groups came in, bringing the 
plough, the focus shifted to settled agriculture. Land then became the central 
resource (Kosambi 1956). In this society the rules of hierarchy legitimated 
the power of the high castes. With the entry of the Portuguese that situation 
changed. Conversion became the basis for the social, economic and _ political 
recognition of a group. I have pointed out how the adoption of the new 
religion was a manifestation of a group's acceptance of the new terms of 
recognition and competition that had come into being. In this sense, 
conversion cannot be viewed simply as ‘forced’. That viewpoint is reductive 
because it sees the Hindus as completely passive and helpless in the face of 
the changing environment. 

I have attempted to show from the material available that the issues 
involved are very much more complex. To make possible the analysis of such 
issues our perspective must be embedded in an understanding of the 
historical contexts of the society that is converted and that which converts. 
Only then does it become possible for us to understand more fully the various 
facets of the process of conversion. Oddie (1977) argues that while one of the 
most noticeable aspects of South Asian society is its multi-religious character, 
little is known about the origins of different religious communities or the 
ways in which people were converted to different religions. I am hopeful that 
this case study will help in the establishment of a critical approach to this vast 
and largely unexplored subject. 


NOTES 


1. The concerns of this paper are part of my ongoing doctoral studies at the Department of 
Social Anthropology, Cambridge University, on the subject of conversion and Catholicism 
in southern Goa. Iam particularly grateful to Dr Declan Quigley, Rahul Srivastava and 
Dr Caroline Humphrey, who commented on earlier drafts. I thank my husband Mukul for 
the help he gave in getting the paper ready for publication. 

2. The area in northern Goa called Ilhas, consisting of the islands of Tiswadi, Chorao, Diwar, 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Jua and Vamsi, was conquered in 1510. Bardez, Salcete and Ponda came under the 
effective control of the Portuguese in 1543. These constitute the Old Conquests, which 
were converted. Hindus in the New Conquests — such as Pernem, Ponda, Dicholim, 
Canacona, Sanguem, Quepem and Sanquelim — which came under Portuguese control in 
the late 1700s, were allowed religious freedom. See D'Costa (1962). 


. The influence of the Jesuits is acknowledged by more than one writer. For example, 


Weinstein and Bell say that 'the Jesuit combination of Spanish militarism and religious zeal 
explains the extraordinary success of that order in establishing its influence in virtually 
every aspect of European and Latin American culture’ (1982: 191-92). 

See Marina Warner (1976) for some examples of theological differences. Weinstein and 
Bell (1982) note the growing conformity of religious orders in this period. 

Padroado means patronage. By the bulls of the 15th and 16th centuries, the Portuguese 
crown was allowed certain revenues and privileges both within Portugal and in its overseas 
territories. In turn it was responsible for the financing and organizing of missionary activity 
in these regions. 

A few such questions were raised in a paper entitled ‘Discover to Conquer: Towards a 
Sociology of Conversion’, presented by Dr William da Silva of Goa University and me in 
Goa in 1992 at a seminar on 'Discoveries, Missionary Expansion and Asian Cultures' 
organized by the Xavier Centre of Historical Research. In my analysis here I have used the 
insights of Houtart and Lemercinier (1981). I am grateful to Dr da Silva for introducing me 
to this work. 

The Indies, for the European of the period, did not refer to India alone. The term was 
often taken to mean the whole of maritime Asia including China and sometimes included 
countries that bordered the Indian Ocean, such as East Africa. 

As Rogers points out, Prester John was said sometimes to rule in Ethiopia and sometimes 
in India. His geographical location was ambiguous, but no matter where he was situated he 
was supposed to rule over the Indians, and it was in his land that the body of St. Thomas 
the Apostle was said to lie in veneration. The Prester John myth originated with a letter 
supposedly written by him, probably the work of a priest resident somewhere in the Near 
East. It captured the imagination of the Latin Christian world and was, according to 
Rogers, the seed which gave birth to 'Operation Indies' (1962: 69). 

The Inquisition was established in Goa on the recommendation of Francis Xavier to 
suppress heretical practices and beliefs among the new converts. 

It may further be recalled that with the commercial treaty signed with Britain in 1810, the 
Portuguese had accepted the principle of tolerance towards all religions in the areas under 
their rule. The Inquisition was withdrawn around this time; and in the New Conquests the 
Hindus were permitted the freedom to practise their religion. 

By holding fortresses such as Hormuz, Diu, Goa, Cochin, Colombo and Malacca and 
operating fleets to patrol the seas between them, the Portuguese could compel all vessels 
carrying the wares of trade in these waters to purchasecartazes, documents permitting 
them to travel freely. The vessels that held these had to call at all the Portuguese fortresses 
along their route and pay customs duties (Winius 1985: 108). This cannot be called revenue 
from trade. 

When the mistake was realized, the attitude of the Portuguese towards the Hindus changed 
completely. When the ruler of Calicut refused to expel the Muslims who came to trade 
there, Vasco da Gama opened fire on the city's streets for an entire day and killed several 
hundred fishermen pursuing their day's work along the coast (Diffie and Winius 1977: 224). 
See Wicki (1940-72). The first four volumes are especially useful in understanding the 
process of conversion in Goa. The different volumes are referred to in the text by their 
numbers. 

This also means that what they got was an essentially upper-caste view which probably 
influenced a number of their decisions. For instance, when it came to incorporating 
converted Indians into the priesthood, the Portuguese went just so far as to allow 
Brahmins in: because they, and not the other castes, had a tradition of education and 
priesthood. 

There was also Albuquerque's policy of mixed marriages very early in the period of 
conquest (D'Souza 1975: 123). Those who married the widows or daughters of the Muslims 
who had died in the battle against the Portuguese were given pieces of land on which to 
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settle 

16 This would not have been alien to them Local churches and their patron saints played 
important role in village life in Portugal, as in other parts of Europe Fairs were celebrated 
around the feasts of saints and agricultural festivals were part of local church calendars 

17 The branches of the areca palm were used to build the fire for puja (worship) 

18 Iam indebted to Dr da Silva for bringing this to my attention 

19 AH de Oliveira Marques (1971 217) describes one such procession The various guilds 
led the procession, each carrying the standard of its profession The butchers came first, 
followed by the gardeners, orchardists, fishwives, bakers, women street vendors, fruit 
vendors, carters, innkeepers, cobblers and others Tailors, soldiers, gunsmiths of the king 
and crossbowmen of the royal council and the cavalry followed Then there were two wings 
In the first came the barbers blacksmiths, armourers, tinkers and others Weavers, 
saddlers, carpenters and such groups formed the second wing Behind these were the 
goldsmiths and tinsmiths After a pause there came the flag of the city and the royal 
banner Next were the rich city merchants, scholars, scribes, judges and councilmen Behind 
them came the monastic orders and then the knights of various orders Finally the 
magistrates of court, the officials of the crown and the monarch himself formed a group 
around the host, carried in the hands of the bishop 
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